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ABSTRACT 

The behavior-specific attitude "tendency to 
discriminate" is distinguished from the general tendency toward 
negative stereotyping (prejudice). Thirteen independent variables are 
evaluated as predictors of this tendency. Subjects were students in a 
racially integrated high school in the Pacific Northwest. Among white 
students, the most significant correlates of anti-black 
discriminatory attitudes are prejudice, parental social pressures, 
acceptance of political separatism, equal-status competition, and 
fear of future competition. Correlates of black students' tendencies 
to discriminate against whites are parental pressures, perceived 
institutional discrimination, assaultiveness, authoritarianism, and 
equal-status contact. There ate indications that as the white student, 
progresses through school the importance of peer pressures as 
predictors of discriminatory attitudes are enhanced while the role of 
fear of future competition declines. [Not available in hard copy due 
to marginal legibility of the original document. ) (Author/DM) 
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ABSTRACT 



Following earlier work by Hamblin, the behavior- specific attitude 
"tendency to discriminate" is distinguished from the general tendency 
toward negative stereotyping (prejudice). hirteen independent variables, 
most of them previously linked to discriminatory attitudes and behavior, 
are evaluated as predictors of the tendency to discriminate. Subjects 
were students in a racially integrated high school in the Pacific North- 
west. Bivariate correlations between tendency to discriminate and the 
independent variables are examined separately for blacks, whites, and 
among whites, by school class. Also, the relative strength of the 
variables in accounting for variance in tendency to discriminate is 
assessed in a stepwise multiple regression analysis. Among white students 
the most significant correlates of anti-black discriminatory attitudes 
are prejudice, parental social pressures, acceptance of political 
separatism, equal-status competition and fear of future competition. 
Correlates of black students' tendencies to discriminate against whites 
are patental pressures, perceived institutional discriminaiton, assaultive- 
ness, authoritarianism, and equal* status contact. There are indications 
that as the white student progresses through school the ifiportance of 
peer pressures as predictors of discriminatory attitudes are enhanced 
while the roie of fear of future competition declines. 



CORRELATES OF ATTnUDES FAVORABLE TO RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 
AMONG HIGI SQKOOL STUDENTS 



In the past few years several factors have converged to increase 
collective tensions and conflict in high schools in the United States. 

One of die dominant issues has been racism,* and its salience as an 
issue is not likely to diminish in the foreseeable future. As imple- 
mentation of the national policy of sdiool integration continues, 
greater numbers of white and black youth from diverse backgrounds are 
brought together and existing racial stereotypes and behavioral ten- 
dencies are tested and modified in interracial interaction. Presumably, 
one of the components of the "equation” determining the probability of 
conflict between black and white students is the extent to which each 
of the populations contains persons who are prejudiced or who discriminate 
on the basis of racial criteria. Accordingly, it might be expected 
that a very high priority would be accorded the study of racial attitudes 
and interracial behavior among high sdiool students. In fact, there 
have been relatively few studies of racial discrimination among high 
sdiool students, partly because sdiool boards, administrators, teadiers 
and parents have opposed use of the sdiool as a setting for social 
researdi of so "sensitive" <1 nature.^ 

One objective of the present paper is to provide information 
about the nature of student attitudes favorable to racial discrimination. 

An additional objective is the synthesis and extension of certain theoretical 
models developed in previous researdi about the antecedents of racial 
discrimination. One inadequacy of these models has been their sinplicity 
with reference to the number of variables considered. Often discriminatory 
attitudes or behaviors have been conceptualited as deriving from one 
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or two independent variables, and the resulting bivariate or trivariate 
analyses have failed to confront the complexities inherent in racial 
discrimination as it occurs in the "real world." An important exception 
to this criticism is Hamblin’s assessment of the effects of ten antecedent 
variables on discriminatory attitudes. In many respects the present 
study is a replication and extension of lianblin’s work . 3 

A limitation of much of the research linking attitudes and behavior 
thatjpplios with special force to studies of the prejudice-discrimination 
nexus is the fact that not all components of an attitude inply behavior, 
and that the measures of prejudice usually eirployed tend to be abstract 
and general, lacking specific situational references/ A logical reaction 
by researchers to this criticism would seem to be the identification of 
attitudes that arc behaviorally and situationally more specific than the 
general tendency toward negative stereotyping, followed by the measurement 
of the association between these verbally expressed "tendencies to behavior” 
and actual discriminatory behavior. Accordingly, following Hamblin, the 
dependent variable in the present study is the behavior-specific attitude, 
"tendency to discriminate," and prejudice is conceptualized os one of the 
antecedents of that attitude. An assessment of the linkage between the 
attitudinal tendency to discriminate and discriminator/ behavior will be 
considered in a future paper. 

Thirteen independent variables are identified belay, and relevant 
prior research is reviewed briefly. Jtost of these variables already 
have been identified as irportant factors in the development of racially 
discriminatory attitudes. Ikxvever, the present study extends much of 
the previous work with these variables in that they are combined in 
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multivariate analysis in a test of the relative predictive value of 
each of them in competition with all the others. 

Hypotheses 

Each of tire independent variables was linked with ’‘tendency to 
discriminate" to produce 13 separate hypotheses. Tor the sake of brevity 
these hypotheses ate stateJ in a single paragraph which is followed by 
a brief discussion of previous research. It is recognized that some of 
the research cit j d Las to do with discriminatory behavior rather than an 
attitudinal tendency tc ciscriminatc, but given tiie assumed linkage between 
specific, behavioraliy-oriented attitudes and discriminatory behavior, 
these findings seemed relevant. 

It was hypothesized that attitudinal tendencies to discriminate 
against roenbers of another racial or ethnic group were directly associated 
with ; s ocial p r essures from parents to discriminate (hypo Dies is 1); 
social pressures from peers to discriminate (hypothesis 2); perceptions 
of metrbers of the other group as nonconformists or norm- violators (hy- 
pothesis 3); the frequency and intensity of experienced past interference 
with goal achievement from metrbers of the opposing group (hypothesis 4); 
perceptions of f uture competition (in sports, dating, jobs, school oppor- 
tunities, etc.) with persons of the other group (hypothesis 5); prejudice 
toward the out-group (hypothesis C) ; anxiety about conflict with members 
of the opposing group (hypothesis 7) ; perceptions that members of one’s 
own group have been victimized by institutional discrimination supported 
by the opposing group (hypothesis 8) ; acceptance of separatism as a 
solution to racial antagonist and conflict (hypothesis 9); authority) ianl 
(hypothesis 10) ; negativism (hypothesis 11); and assailtiveness (hy- 
pothesis 12). In addition it was hypothesized that attitudinal tendencies 
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to discriminate were inversely associated with previous equal- status 
interaction with members of the out-group (hypothesis 13). 

Ihc idea that the invidious discrimination and hostility toward 
meitbors of out-groups was supported by in-group mores ( social pressures) 
was suggested by Sumer, and has received wide empirical support. Sunnur 
also suggested that one reason for the rejection of out-group individuals 
by members of the in-group is that the fomcr arc perceived as non- 
conformists . Thus, die discrimination against the other group may be 

justified as "punishment" for deviant behavior. Fairly strong support 

(y 7 

for tills position has been reported by Pettigrew and Hamblin. 

Sherif's examination of the effects of direct competition for 
valued resources ( past interfe rence ) on the emergence of intergroup 

Q 

aggression is well-known. Die results of subsequent research on various 
types of interference with goal achievement tend to confirm the existence 
of a positive relationship between interference and discrimination . <J A 
fear of future competition for anticipated interference) also has been 
identified as a correlate of racial discrimination.* 0 

Prejudice is one of the most frequently tested antecedents of 
discrimination.** Although some tests of the relationship betveen these 
variables have produced ambiguous results, recent studies indicate that 
prejudice has a low but significant positive association with discriminatory 
tendencies and behavior.. 

An individual's feelings of anxiety about tire possibility of personal 
involvement in racial confrontations (anxiety about race conflict) may 
prompt him to manifest protective, defertsifc tactics of avoidance or 
overt aggression. Such fears have been identified as part of the "under- 
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current of reaction against the Negro surge in America.” Whether 
avoidance or aggression is selected as a means to alleviate anxiety, the 
net result may be discriminatory treatment of black persons. 

The report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders^ 
listed a number of grievances against white society hold by blacks 
( institutional discrimination) and suggested that repeated failure of 
white governmental end police agencies to respond tc legitimate complaints 
by blacks had contributed to -perceptions of injustice in the "system” and 
alienation from it. Such perceptions served as justification for a variety 
of aggressive responses, including participation in riots. A post- riot 
study of the Hough section of Cleveland fajnd a significant .relationship 
between perceived injustice of social immobility and aggressive protest 
orientation,^ and additional support for this position has been reported 
by McCord and Howard. * S 

Taking the perspective of the majority, it has been suggested that 
sympathy for the victims of discrimination is linked to the reduction of 
prejudice and discrimination. The notion of distributive justice within 
social exchange theory* 6 can be used as a rationale for this relationship. 

For excn^le, whites who perceive an imbalance of black rewards and coats 
in exchanges with white -dominated systems may tend to reject tendencies 
that foster discrimination against blacks. 

The varlcbla a cceptance of separatism reflects an attitude of acceptance 
of or resignation to the idea that blacks and whites will not be able to 
work things out and therefore a solution to racial conflict should be 
achieved by total political, economic and social separation of the races. 

The acceptance of separatism as a solution, in and of itself, implies no 
direct rejection of blacks. 
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Au thoritarianism , negativism, and assaultiveness are altitudinal 
variables that appear to be associated with the tendency to discriminate. 
The relationship between authoritarianism and racial discrimination has 

17 

been tested in a variety of situations with rather inconclusive results. 

Apparently it operates indirectly and in conjunction with other variables 

1 0 

in affecting racial discrimination. 

19 

As identified and measured by Buss and Curkee, negativism refers 
to a general individual tendency to resist and obstruct the efforts of 
others to achieve their goals and rewards. The response may vary from 
passive non- compliance to open opposition and even rebellion. No prior 
research on the relationship between negativistic attitudes and the 
tendency to discriminate was found. However, it seemed probable that 
negativistic persens would resist the efforts of minority group persons 
to get ahead in the system or to alter the status quo, and thus would 
manifest attitudes favorable to discrimination. 

Assaultiveness may be characterized as a personality tendency to 
respond, even to relatively minor frustrations, with immediate physical 
cr verbal attack against persons perceived as contributing to the frustra- 
tion. The possible link between 8ssaultlveness and discriminatory behavior 
has not been explored, but Gough^ and Selznick and Steinberg^* have 
suggested that tendencies in seme persons to respond violently may 
become factors in their expression of anti-senitism. 

As for " equal -status, contact ," studies of white enlisted men 
fighting in companies havirg platoons of blacks during World War II found 
a signlficart inverse relationship between mutually rewarding equal-status 
contact and hostility uvards blacks. Other studies conducted in 
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housing developments, university domitories, work settings, and similar 

social contact situations have provided additional support for the 

hypothesis that discrimination is inversely related to rewarding equal- 
23 

status contact. 

MBTI ODS 

Measurement of Variables 

The dependent variable, tendency to discriminate , was measured by a 
15-item attitude scale patterned after the scale used by Hanblin.*” The 
items covered a range of interracial contact situations varying from 
casual recognition of another’s existence in hallways to more intense and 
personal forms of interaction. Examples of items are: "Hay would you 
feel about sitting next to a Negro (white) at lunch," ". . . about going 
to a school where over half the students were Negroes (whites)," . . about 
working in a small group led by a Negro (white) teacher." Respondents 
were asked to indicate their feelings by recording a score between -100 
(extreme dislike) and +100 (extreme liking) for each item. 

Two of the independent variables were measured by asking the re- 
spondent to indicate the frequency of past events. Equal-status contact 
(eight items) referred to the reported frequency of past interaction with 
blacks and past interference (five items) was concerned with frustrations 
and disturbances experienced in interracial contacts during school ac- 
tivities. Swple Items from these two scales, respectively, a^e: "Hew 
often do you receive a friendly nod or ’hello’ from a Negro (white) 
student," and 'Hew often are you disturbed by loud talking, horseplay, 
md other disruptive behavior in classes by Negro (white) students?" 

The remaining Independent variables were measured by scales similar 
in format to that used for the dependent variable (i.e., contiman of 
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possible responses ranged from +100 to -100). Social pressures to discrim- 
inate were measured with reference to parents and peers. Students 
indicated how they thought their parents would feel about seven situations 
in which the student interacted with blacks, then indicated how their 
friends of their own race would feel about the same situations. Items 
ranged from "you having a Negro (white) as a good friend" to "you spending 
the night at the home of a Negro (white) 'Hie perceived conformity 
scale included 13 items dealing with the adherence of members of the other 
race to school, community and societal norms. Sample items: "Many 

Negroes (whites) tend to smart off to teachers and the principal," 

"Negroes (whites) tend to violate the reasonable school rules more often," 
and "Negro (white) students tend to violate driving laws more often." 

The fear of future competition scale included eight items focusing on 
competition for academic, social and occupational rewards. Examples 
are: "In the future as Negroes learn about their rights, the chances 

for using recreational facilities will be reduced," and "In the future 
as more Negroes complete high sdiool the chances for getting into junior 
colleges and regular colleges will be hurt." Pr ejudice was measured by 
13 items presenting negative stereotypes of the other race such as "Negroes 
(whites) tend to be insulting and hostile," "Negroes (whites), as a group, 
are morally lax" and "Negroes (whites) don't have much ambition or drive 
for La d work." 

There were four items relevant to anxiety about conflict ; all were 

25 

modeled after questions reported by Brink and Harris and were similar 
in form to this sample: "Compared to a year ago, I am personally more 

worried about getting home safely from school because of racial violence." 
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Grievances listed in the Report of the National Advisory Commission on 

«/■ 

Civil Disorders^ 0 were used to construct a 13-item scale measuring feelings 
about inj’istices directed against blacks (institutional discrimination), 
with items oi the form: "(Community) police officers tend to use ex- 

cessive force and abuse more often against Negroes," "(Community) Negroes, 
generally, don't get an equal chance at the good jobs," and "(Community) 
Negroes are treated unfairly in the sale and rental of homes and apartments 
even when they have the required money." Six items tapping support for 
political separatism included "Blacks should give up working together with 
whites and just depend on their own people: and "Whites and blacks won’t 

live peacefully together so the only solution is to set up a separate black 
state or states." The other variables were measured by standard instmnents 

developed by other investigators, including eight items selected from an 

27 

authori tarianism scale developed by Christie, Havel, and Seindenberg 

and two subscales ( negativism, five items; assaultiveness , ten items) 

28 

from Buss and Durkee's inv at or/ on aggressive responses. 

Data Collection and Analysis 

In order that scale items might refer explicitly to menfcers of one’s 
own race or other races separate instruments were prepared for white and 
black students. The objective was to insure chat items were worked 
appropriately and for the variables under consideration wording was 
identical except for the interchanging of "Negro" and "white." 

The opportunity to collect the data analyzed below came about because 
the authors had gained the acquaintance and confidence of key school 
administrators while conducitng research involving minority students in the 
grade schools of a small industrial city hi the Pacific Northwest. At 
the same time, the high school and its satellite junior high school 
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experienced continuing racial tensions and confrontations. The situation 
seemed ripe for a study of student attitudes about race, and after con- 
siderable negotiation permission was obtained to conduct a survey among 
the entire student boey (over 1,300 students, including about 80 blacks). 

A homeroom session was set aside and questionnaires were administered 
to approximately too- thirds of the student body by homeroom teachers who 
had been trained by the researchers. Hie students who did not participate 
missed their homeroom period for a variety of reasons, including absence due 
to illness, afternoon employment, involvement in practice for a Christmas 
musical program, and simple "cutting 1 ' of homeroom. There were also a few 
students who preferred not to fill out the instrument. Unfortunately, 
because of anxieties about tire possibility that repeated exposure to the 
questionnaire experience might increase racial tensions, school administrators 
refused to grant permission for a follow-up session wherein students who 
had not participated might complete the questionnaire. 

To minimize costs of analysis completed questionnaires were sorted 
by race and school class and a random sample of 110 questionnaires was 
selected for whites in each school class . All of the questionnaires 
completed by blacks were analyzed, but the relatively small number available 
prevented further categorization by sdiool class. Of the 49 instm.ients 

returned by black students, only 35 were complete enough for full analysis. 

29 

The various scales were submitted to principle -axis factor analysis. 

‘Ihe resulting factor-weights were used to calculate standardized factor 
indexes for each individual respondent. The final phase of the data 
analysis consisted of computing the bivariate correlation coefficients 
(Pearsonian r) between the 15 independent variables and the dependent 
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variable and doing a step-wise multiple regression analysis which permitted 

the various independent variables to compete to "explain" the variation of 

30 

the dependent variable. 

RESULTS 

Pearsonian correlation coefficients between the dependent and independent 
variables are presented in Table 1. The results indicate that among whites, 
eight independent variables are significantly correlated with an attitudinal 
tendency to discriminate. The variables in order of strength were: prejudice 

(hypothesis 6 ), perceived nonconformity (hypothesis 3 ), social pressures 
from parents (hypothesis 1), fear of future competition (hypothesis 5), 
political separatism (hypothesis 9) , anxiety about racial conflict (hypo- 
thesis 7), assaultiveness (hypothesis 12) and equal-status contact (hypo- 
thesis 13). 

Among black students only three of the hypothesized relationships 
received support. The independent variable most highly correlated with 
blacki,' discriminatory attitudes wa s social pressures from parents ((bypo- 
thesis 1). Prejudice (hypothesis 6 ) and perceived institutional dis- 
crimination (hypothesis 8 ) also manifested significant correlations with 
the attitudinal tendency to discriminate. T\vo other variables shaving 
fairly high (although nonsignificant) correlations were past interference 
(hypothesis 4) f ran whites and n egativis m (hypothesis 11 ). Although 
these two hypotheses were not supported, the size of the correlation 
coefficient suggests a need for additional testing with a larger sample 
of black students. In light of the many unsupported hypotheses, it 
appears that the factors linked to anti-white discriminatory attitudes 
are quite different from those associated with anti -black tendencies. 
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A comparison of the correlation coefficients for the black and 
white samples revealed two significant differences. First, black 
students who indicated that, institutional discrimination existed in 
the community showed a tendency to strike back with discrimination 
against whites (r = .428), but whites' perceptions of anti-black 
institutional discrimination had little bearing cn their tendency to 
discriminate against blacks (r = -.148). The second interracial dif- 
ference was that although whites who accept political separatism as the 
ultimate solution to racial conflict indicated fairly strong discriminatory 
tendencies, (r = .487), among blacks an acceptance of political separatism 
was not significantly correlated with anti -white attitudes (r * .111). 

Conceivably the importance of some correlates of discriminatory 
tendencies might vary with age. In other words, there might be de- 
velopmental trends in the salience of certain correlates of tendency to 
discriminate, with important changes occurring during the formative 
high .-school years. Since the da^a are cross-sectional rather than 
longitudinal, only tentative evidence for such trends can be claimed. 

The important question of whether such changes occur as a given individual 
moves through high school can only be answered through longitudinal 
studies. 

In Table 2 the bivariate correlations between the tendency to 
discriminate and the independent variables are presented for each class 
separately. Significant differences by class appear for two independent 

Table 2 >>bout Here 

variables, fear of future competition and negativism . The strength 
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of the relationship between fear of future competition and tendency to 
discriminate decreases as the student matures. It should be stressed 
that this finding does not stem from a decline in fear of future com- 
petition; in fact, seniors and sophomores had identical means on this 
scale, and juniors seemed considerably less fearful. Apparently some 
aspect of the educational experience, perhaps increased opportunity for 
rewarding exchanges with blacks or greater social maturity, reduces 
the salience of fear of future competition for discriminatory responses. 

The second significant differential by class in school was that for 
seniors only, negativism (a general tendency to resist or oppose the 
achievement of group goals) was significantly related to discriminatory 
tendencies (r = .295). Apparently this relationship develops during 
the high school experience- -it is not evident among sophomores (r = .001) 
but approaches statistical significance for juniors (r = .210). 

Multivariate analysis . In an attempt to determine the relative 
strength of the various independent variables in accounting for the 
variance in attitudinal tendencies to discriminate, the data were sub- 
mitted to a step-wise multiple regression analysis which simultaneously 
analyzed the effects of all the independent variables on the dependent 
variable. In effect, multiple regression analysis permits the indepen- 
dent variables to conpete with each other to determine which have the 
strongest relationships with the dependent variable and provides a 
cumulative measure of how much variation of the dependent variable can 
be explained by various coirbinations of independent variables. The 
results of the multiple regression analyses are given in Table 3. 
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Table 3 About Here 

For the white sample five variables emerged as significant pre- 
dictors of the tendency to discriminate. Prejudice was the strongest 
variable, followed respectively by parental social pressures , acceptance 

of political separation , equal-status contact and fear of future compe- 

2 

tition. The multiple R is .72 and the multiple R is .52 (after correction 
31 

for shrinkage) . In other words , these five variables are able to 
"explain" 52 percent of the variation in tendency to discriminate among 
the white respondents. The correlations between the various independent 
variables which survived the multiple regression analysis are presented 
in Table 4. Several of the inter- correlations are significant and 

Table 4 About Here 



will be discussed later. 

The multiple regression equation for the black sample also included 

2 

five variables. The multiple R and R in predicted tendency to dis- 
criminate from these five variables are, respectively, .745 and .557. 
Parental pressures was the most powerful predictor, followed by per- 
ceived institutional discrimination , assaultiveness , authoritarianism , 
and equal-status contact. The last two variables, authoritarianism and 
equal status contact, manifested a negative correlation, and in the 
equal status contact, manifested a negative correlation, and in the 
former case the inverse relationship was unexpected. 

DISCUSSION 

The results highlight the importance of negative stereotypes in 
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influencing discriminatory attitudes of white high school students, 
as indicated by the direct association between tendency to discriminate 
and both prejudice and perceived nonconformity. An attempt was made 
to keep the prejudice and nonconformity scales independent, but 
considerable overlap remains (r = .763). This overlap resulted in 
prejudice eliminateing nonconformity from the multiple regression 
equation. 

A second and related finding is the importance of parental influence 
in shaping the perceptions aid attitudes of high school students. Parents' 
pressures to discriminate showed a strong zero-order correlation with 
tendency to discriminate and was the second most important variable in 
the multiple regression equation. Furthermore, the significant correlation 
between parents' pressure to discriminate and prejudice (r ■ .306) 
suggests that parents are important agents in the transmission of 
stereotypes, which in turn may then load to attitudes favorable to 
discrimination and ultimately to discriminatory behavior. 

A third major finding is that anxieties concerning future inter- 
action with blacks play an important role in producing attitudes 
favorable to racial discrimination. Ihe measures of fear of future 
competiiton and anxiety about racial conflict are fairly independent 
(r * .267) despite the fact that destructive interracial conflict may 
be seen as an extreme form of competition. Results of the multivariate 
analysis indicated that t:ie fear of legitimate competition for valued 
yet scarce resources was a more important correlate of discriminatory 
attitudes than was anxiety about one's personal safety being threatened 
by racial cohflict. Identification of the sources of this fear of 
future conpetition is a topic for future research. Its strong positive 
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association with parental pressures to discriminate suggests socialization 
by parents as one important factor. 

Another important finding is the support gained for the equal-status 
contact hypothesis. Whites who were placed into contact with black students 
by the structure and programs of the high school tended to be considerably 
less discriminatory than students who lacked sudi contact. Moreover, the 
contribution made by equal-status contact is clearly an independent one; 
it was significantly correlated with only one of the other independent 
variables (prejudice, r = -.201). Two possible explanations may be 
offered for this link between prejudice and equal-status contact. First, 
it may be that students who are strongly prejudiced avoid high school 
programs which would place them in close contact with black students. 

For example, one of the wlrite respondents stated he didn't try out 
for the basketball team because black students were on the squad. 

Given the size and racial composition of the school, if white students 
wanted to limit their contact with blacks it would not be difficult 
for them to do so. A second possible explanation for the relationship 
between equal -status contact and prejudice is the traditional view that 
as whites and blacks interacted, prejudice declined. In the present 
situation it is probable that both processes were operative. 

Finally, the high correlations between acceptance of political 
separatism and many of the other independent variables (prejudice, 
nonconformity, fear of future conpetition) as well as the dependent 
variable should be noted. Tire scale measuring political separatism 
was designed to deemphasize the discriminatory aspects of this variable, 
but tire configuration of correlation it achieved suggests that attitudes 
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favorable to political separatism served as a legitimate or defensible 
"screen" behind which to hide prejudice and tendency to discriminate. 

Although the small sample size precludes firm conclusions, the 
results of the analysis of variables associated with anti -white 
attitudes of black students merit some discussion. The most powerful 
predictors of blacks' tendency to discriminate were parental pressures 
to engage in or support such behavior, students' perceptions of institu- 
tional discrimination against blacks in the local community, equal-status 
contact, and two personality attributes, assaultiveness and authoritarianism. 
These findings suggest that black students who perceive institutional 
discrimination respond to it with generalized rejection of whites, and 
that this rejection or avoidance is supported by their parents. 

As predicted, assaultiveness was positively correlated with 
tendency to discriminate. Authoritarianism, however, is inversely 
related to tendency to discriminate; blacks tudents who scored lew 
on authoritarianism evidenced the greatest tendency to discriminate. 

This is a reversal of the typical finding of previous studies (usually 
of white subjects) and suggests that the correlates of authoritarianism 
among disadvantaged racial minorities may be quite different from those 
of majority individuals. 

An interracial comparison of variables associated with tendency 
to discriminate reveals interesting similarities and differences. Both 
blade and white studeq£s are strongly influenced by their perceptions 
of parental attitudes and students of both races find support for their 
discriminatory attitudes by pointing to norm violations by the other 
race and appealing to "justice,": whites appeal to negative stereotypes 
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which portray blacks as violators of important societal norms (prejudice) 
while blacks manifesting a tendency to discriminate against whites stress 
white violation of norms prescribing equal treatment (institutional 
discinnination) . The consistent inverse relationship for both black and 
white respondents between equal-status contact and tendency to dis- 
criminate suggests that the integrated high school may serve to counter- 
act parental influences which support racial discirmination. Efforts 
to increase the priority and frequency of equal-status interaction among 
black and white students in tire high school setting would seem an 
appropriate approach toward reducing attitudes favorable to racial 
discrimination. 

A number of apparent developmental trends emerged lvhen comparisons 
were made between white sophomores, juniors and seniors. While the 
influence of parental pressures is similar for each class, the increasing 
strength of peer pressures as a factor influencing discriminatory tendency 
is evident; for sophomores and juniors peer pressures are not a signifi- 
cant factor producing discriminatory attitudes, but among seniors they 
do achieve significance. Longitudinal data are required to substantiate 
such trends but it seems that during the high school experience there is 
an increase in the importance of peer influence as a correlate of atti- 
tudinal tendencies to discriminate, coupled with a relative decline in 
the importance of parents * attitudes. Also, during high school years 
fear of future competition with blacks shows a steady and significant 
decline in its effects on whites' discriminatory attitudes. In part, 
this decline may be attributed to the fact that initial experiences with 
blacks are personally threatening to sophomore whites. Cue to de facto 
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residential segregation in the community, many white students have 
little personal experience with blacks until they enter the junior or 
senior high school. Perhaps the two years of actual competition with 
blacks demonstrates to most white students that they have nothing to 
fear. Also, the black drop-out rate and shift away from college pre- 
paration to vocational training may be a factor in the decline of per- 
ceived threat of competition. These observations are supported by 
the apparent (but nonsignificant) decline by school class in the size 
of the correlation between tendency to discriminate and anxiety about 
racial conflict. Compared to sophomores, seniors as a group seem to 
have developed a considerable degree of assurance and confidence that 
they can manage both competition and conflict situations with blacks 
without undue losses, and thus the relationship between these shies 
and discriminatory attitudes is reduced. 
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TABLE 1 



BIVARIATE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES AND TENDENCY TO DISCRIMINATE 
FOR BIACK AND WHITE HI(H SCHOa STUDENTS 



Hypothesis 

No. 


Independent 

Variables 


Correlation Coefficient 
Wnit© Blade 


White vs. Black 
Correlations 
P- Value 


1 


Social Pressures 
(Parents) 


,507*** 


.523*** 


NS 


2 


Social Pressures 


.111 


.119 


NS 


3 


Perceived Nonconformity 


.545*** 


m m m 


* • 


4 


Past Interference 


,015 


.319 


NS 


5 


Fear of Future Competition 


.493*** 


«• • • 


■ m 


6 


Prejudice 


.589*** 


.425** 


NS 


7 


Anxiety About Conflict 


. 3.'.3* 


.227 


NS 


? 


Ins d. tutional DU crimination 


-.148 


.428** 


.01 


9 


Political Separation 


.487*** 


.111 


.01 


10 


Authoritarianism 


.146 


-.133 


NS 


11 


Negativism 


.177 


.318 


NS 


12 


Assaultiveness 


.209* 


.270 


NS 


13 


Equal ‘Status Contact 


-.284** 


-.155 


NS 



* ■ significant at the .05 level 
** ■ significant at the .01 level 
*** ■ significant at the .001 level 
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TABLE 2 

BIVARIATE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 
AND WHITES’ TENEENCY TO DISCRIMINATE: 
SOPHOWRES VS. JUNIORS VS. SENIORS 



Hypothesis 


Independent 
Variables ‘ 


< 

Sophomore 


School Class 
Junior 


Conparison , 
Between Sanj'lef 
Senior P-Value 


1 


Social Pressures 
(Parents) 


• 513*** 


.540*** 


.466*** 


NS 


2 


Social Pressures 
(Peers) 


.013 


.159 


.215* 


NS 


3 


Perceived Nonconformity 


. 562*** 


,5S2*** 


.531*** 


NS 


4 


Past Interference 


.016 


.237** 


-.041 


NS 


S 


Fear of Future Competition 


.658*** 


494*** 


.386*** 


.01 


6 


Prejudice 


,664*** 


.620*** 


.497*** 


NS 


7 


Anxiety About Conflict 


.402*** 


.327*** 


.222* 


NS 


8 


Institutional Discrimination 


-.128 


-.146 


-.146 


NS 


9 


Political Separation 


,4S5*** 


.504*** 


.491*** 


NS 


10 


.VithoritarUnism 


.149 


.119 


.160 


NS 


11 


Negativism 


.001 


.210 


.295** 


.01 


12 


Assaultiveness 


.216* 


.176 


.275** 


NS 


13 


Equal-Statm Contact 


-.378*** 


-.284** 


-.218* 


NS 



* ■ significant at the .OS level 
** * significant at the .01 level 
*** ■ significant at the .001 level 
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TABLE 4 



CORRELATION AMONG TUB INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 
INCLUDED IN TUB MULTIPLE REGRESSION EQUATIONS FOR 
BLACK AND WUITB STUEON1S 



White Students (N ■ 303) 









Variable Number 






Variable 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1. 


Prejudice 


1.000 


.306** 


.548*** 


-.201* 


.578*** 


2. 


Parental Pressure 




1.000 


.218* 


-.151 


.257** 


3. 


Political Separa- 
tion 






1.000 


-.148 


.526*** 


4. 


Bqual-Status 

Contact 








1.000 


-.178 


$. 


Pear of Caqsetiticn 








1.000 








Black Students (N « 


35) 










Variable Number 






Variable 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1. 


Parental 

Pressures 


1.000 


.248 


.082 


.224 


-.001 


2. 


Perceived 

Institutional 

Discrimination 




1.000 


. 1S2 


.048 


.005 


3. 


AssMiltiveness 






1.000 


-.092 


.197 


4 . 


Authoritarianism 








1.000 


.175 


S. 


Bqual-Status 

Contact 










1.000 



* significant at .OS level 
** significant at .01 level 
*** significant at .001 level 
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